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EDITORIAL. 


Economy is resurgent in the land, and in characteristically 
English fashion it applies its attention to health and education. 
In election speeches one gets such expressions as: ‘‘ We have been 
promised an era of universal happiness, but those who made the 
promise had never considered what it would cost!” The typical 
speaker we have quoted regarded the whole situation from the 
point of view of the pocket. The fact that happiness might be 
worth any cost, if only it were universal, seems not to have occurred 
to him. This loose thinking is affecting public libraries. We are 
now busy estimating, and most of us have received hints to 
retrench. This we are bound to do within reason, as no librarian 
wants to see the totality of rates increased ; but we hope that all 
librarians will do their utmost to see that economy is not carried to 
an evil excess. 

* * 


The spirit that is abroad is inimical to all those agreements 
which we know as Whitley Councils. A number of important 
boroughs have either withdrawn from them, or have refused to 
accept their findings. Sooner or later there was likely to be a 
revolt in the municipalities against central dictation or advice, 
but this is particularly hard on libraries which hitherto have had 
little or no consideration. ‘The library is usually considered last 
from the financial point of view, and has suffered in consequence. 
We hope that the mood is transient. Education, however, is at 
present under a cloud, especially since Mr. Fisher's famous letter 
to the Burnham Committee, and some boroughs have repudiated 
their advances to the teachers. Until this lifts we must be 
patient. 

* 


Our congratulations to the Wittespen Joint Library Committee 
on its decision to appoint a Chief Librarian as from April Ist, and 
to Mr. Frank E. Chennell, the senior district librarian, who has 
been appointed. Thus, gradually, as all wise economists who have 
reviewed the question saw was inevitable, the disparate library 
systems with individual district librarians working without a 
central control, are disappearing rapidly. We believe that only 
one such system now survives, and that must come into line before 
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long. Anything more wasteful and incoherent from the point of 
view of public service, or more inimical to the library profession, 
than the system of divided responsibility it is impossible to conceive. 


* x * 


In Letters on our Affairs this month a question of some moment 
to librarians is raised concerning the Sheffield appointment. Here 
a highly-qualified chief librarian of considerable experience already 
as a successful chief librarian has been appointed ; and the Sheffield 
Libraries Committee has taken the astonishing step of appointing 
another, older librarian as “‘ expert adviser.” Thus the new chief, 
who will be responsible for the future of Sheffiele libraries, who is 
thoroughly competent, and who naturally may be expected to have 
his own plans for their development, finds himself discounted and 
superseded at the very outset. The expert adviser is a good man of 
vast experience, who may be counted upon to enter sympathetically 
into the ideas of the younger man. All the same, we confess that 
we do not like the position. It is ungenerous and unfair treatment 
to give a professional man. 


As was to be expected, The Library Assistant is beginning to 
distinguish between F.L.A.’s in recording appointments. The 
diplomate is differentiated from war and positional F.L.A.’'s by 
the words, “‘ F.L.A. (by diploma). The sympathetic policy of the 
Council of the Library Association of awarding its fellowship to 
any assistant with four certificates who had served in the Forces 
was one which could not receive the disapproval of any reasonable 
person ; but there were several objections to it. It was extended too 
far; the four certificates might he any four of the six diploms 
certificates, and, as every student knows, the certificates vary 
considerably in value. As a result juniors with four certificates 
who had had a year in the Army or Navy were made fe'lows, while 
it often happened that their seniors with five or six were refused it 
because they had not served. Moreover, it was not to be expected 
that diplomates, whose qualification is at least double that of a four 
certificate man, would be content to be lost in the now large horde 
of F.L.A.’s. It is a pity that F.L.A. means so little at this time. 


At a time when everything possible is being done to bring the 
activities of the Libraries and the value of the books more 
prominently to the notice of the public, it is interesting to learid 
that Mr. Walter A. Briscoe, City Librarian of Nottingham, has a 
book in the press in which he thoroughly investigates the subject 
of Library Advertising. He breaks fresh ground in a field hitherto 
too little cultivated by the Library profession, and advocates the 
true scope of the Public Library. iis novel suggestions on this 
subject will no doubt be welcomed by all Librarians when his 
book appears. 


| 
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THE COUNTY RURAL LIBRARIES: 
Their Origin and Policy. 
By Rosert D. Macieop 
(Continued). , 


A ConnectinG Link Requirep.—The secret of the success of the 
Adolescent and Aduit Education Movement, particularly in its 
rural aspects, would seem to lie in having a connecting link between 
organised education and the voluntary associations whose work 
lies with the adolescents and adults who have left school behind. 
Nothing more elaborate seems called for at present. The Adult 
Education Committee's Final Report says:—‘‘ Broadly speaking, 
the advance of adult education can proceed only as quickly as 
voluntary agencies can stimulate the demand for it.” ‘Those who 
know rural conditions will realise that there is, notwithstanding a 
certain liveliness now manifest in rural life, still much spade-work 
to be done ere the high academic aspirations of the Adult Educa- 
tion Committee become more than very partially realisable. At 
present the voluntary associations stand practically alone, doing 
work that is praised by many educationists and social workers, but 
doing it with a struggle. Ir a few places they have had grants 
made to them by local authorities, but the said authorities have 
exercised no useful oversight and taken no responsibility for the 
work done by the associations. Under the Regulations of the 
Board of Education, however, it was possible for voluntary bodies 
to organise and manage their own classes, and for these classes to 
obtain recognition by the Board and to earn grants which were 
receivable by the organising body. The freedom allowed the 
voluntary associations enabled them to work under a considerable 
measure of independence, giving students a voice in the selection 
of teachers, and enabling arrangements to be made such as best 
served the bodies and the students. Under the Education Act, 
1918, it would appear that a closer connection is now desired by 
the Board between the local education authorities and the volun- 
tary associations. It would seem that a general policy of 
harmonious co-operation is best if all the forces striving towards 
the same goal are to reach it in line, and a mingling of the ideas 
of organised education with those of the voluntary associations 
would be a gain to the rural community. Nevertheless, the equili- 
brium of these voluntary Associations should be best left as far as 
possible undisturbed, as nothing would kill the voluntary spirit 
more than undue official interference. 

Tue County Lisrary Service as THE Connectinc Linx.-—-Such 
a connection as would stimulate the excellent spirit of enterprise 
which the rural voluntary associations manifest may readily be 
made through the new county rural library services, which in 
England are under the Part II. authorities which deal with 
‘“ further education,” and in Scotland under the Local Education 
Authorities, whose much wider province is the local organisation 
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of the whole fabric of the Scottish educational system outside of the 
Universities. These county library services have this in common 
with the voluntary organisations:—they both aim at the self- 
development of the adult in an atmosphere of freedom, and their 
work will help greatly towards counteracting ‘the sterilising 
effects inherent in organised education” and in safeguarding the 
iiberty of the adults who desire knowledge. The library service 
in Britain has for many years been doing useful work with volun- 
tary associations in many instances in urban areas. It has in 
many places in England brought forward the forces of the Univer- 
sity extension movement, and has co-operated in a hundred towns 
with the W.E.A. and N.H.R.U. Many urban libraries have the 
closest possible connection with the local Education Authorities 
and the schools, and there are few aspects of extension work from 
‘the story hour” to reading circles, study clubs, exhibitions and 
lectures, in which they have not engaged. In such activities, com- 
bined with such others as the rural voluntary associations engage 
in and which might also be taken up, there are all the elements 
required for the stimulation of intellectual interest in the rural 
areas. The local authorities have wide powers, and the county 
library services are in their hands, and in them there can be all 
the organisation of a central nature that is needed for the judicious 
assisting of rural welfare enterprises and the promotion of desirable 
extension work throughout the county areas. By a useful co-opera- 
tive policy there would be no limit to the social and culture work 
that might be undertaken. Authorities obviously would not require 
to assume more responsibility in relation to such work than the 
members would consider necessary. The métier of the authority 
might be that of giving such help as seemed necessary ; or it might 
assume an active rdle in fostering the voluntary associations. The 
latter seems most desirable, and would result in steadier work, and 
make possible the realisation of higher ideals both in respect of 
the work of the library service in the county area and in respect 
of the operations of the voluntary associations. 


ApMINISTRATIVE Contro..—Three things are suggested as neces- 
sary in order to bring organised education and the voluntary 


associations into the desired closer contact through the county . 


library services: —(1) An ad hoe Adult Education Committee, (2) 
a policy, (3) an organiser. These matters may be dealt with 
seriatim. 

An ‘ad hoc” Adult Education Committee.—In the case of 
municipal libraries the governing bodies are ad hor, and on them 
every phase of civic opinion may be represented. As these new 
county library schemes will be doing much the same work, but 
over wider constituencies, their governing bodies should be ad hoe. 
The particular qualifications for membership on such committees 
should be knowledge of the educational and social needs of the 
area and an interest in rural cultural agencies. Half of the 
members might represent the local Education Authority and half 
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the voluntary associations. All proposed expenditure in connection 
with adult education work in the area would in the first instance 
come before this committee, which might have power to make 
recommendations as to grants to the voluntary associations, to help 
them in their work. Provision for a committee somewhat of this 
nature is allowed for in Second Schedule, Clause 11, to the Educa- 
cation (Scotland) Act, 1918. The Education Act, 1902, Section 
17, provides for a similar committee. In both countries the 
desirability of outside representatives on committees has been 
recognised under the Public Libraries Acts, and co-option is 
allowed under the Education Acts. 


A Policy.—The main policy of the Adult Education Committee 
(reaching as it necessarily would through the county library service 
every adolescent and adult capable of profiting from further educa- 
tion) should be to exploit the service to the utmost in the interests 
of the adolescent and adult rural community. To this end the 
Committee would secure the necessary powers to co-operate with 
all suitable library and educational agencies. The necessity of 
proper instruction in reading in schools would be mutated, as 
reading is the main factor in post-school education. The com- 
mittee, working on the new broad conception of education, would 
organise the voluntary agencies so that activities would not overlap, 
as at present they do in many directions. It would be recognised 
that while lectures and classes have an important part to play in 
rural schemes, they require to be supplemented by other methods 
which make a general appeal to the social instincts of the people. 
Elocution, drama, music, folk-song and dance are suggested as 
important avenues of approach. The A.E.C., which dealt with 
this aspect, praised representation of the Greek drama and Shake- 
speare in villages; but something more in touch with the actual 
life of the people seems desirable. The British Drama League does 
suggestive work. Where circles or branches of national organisa- 
tions of a kind likely to help forward cultural work do not exist, 
the Committee would endeavour to have such formed. By this 
policy organised education would secure a free-and-easy connection 
with existing adult movements, and the library service would 
assume its potentially most useful position as a direct connecting 
link between organised education and the voluntary associations. 

An Organiser.—The immediate reporting officer to the Adult 
Education Committee as regards library work and activities con- 
nected therewith would be the County Librarian, who would 
be an organiser as well as a bookman. He must be possessed of 
somewhat exceptional qualities and with a sound knowledge of 
the work of voluntary associations, the rural conditions, and educa- 
tional and social movements. He would be required to do a good 
deal of public speaking, and must be a good correspondent. In 
his case the old conception of the librarian as a mere distributor 
(or, mutato nomine, conservator) of books must give place to a new 
conception of the librarian as an expounder of books. The purely 
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rcutine arrangements, or “‘ donkey-work,” of the library would be 
left in the hands of his subordinates. He would co-operate closely 
with the Executive Officer (the chief officer to the authority), who 
would enable him to meet with adolescents leaving school and 
whom it was desired should be put in touch with voluntary 
agencies, in membership of which they would find scope for self- 
development in an atmosphere of freedom. The County Librarian 
would, in fact, be a //aison officer between organised education and 
the voluntary associations. He would naturally act in that capacity 
as being the only officer of the Authority in direct touch with the 
adult rural community. An arrangement of the kind would relieve 
the county oflices of a mass of work that must be done on behalf of 
the rural areas, and it is work of a kind that could be dealt with 
most satisfactorily through the county library services, which neces- 
sarily have the closest possible touch with the adult rural com- 
munity. The proper type of man administering a first-class scheme 
would require to be well paid. Ilis qualifications and work would 
demand it. 

Sat sapienti. The policy involved would not be an expensive 
one. It is questionable, in fact, if it would in any but the poorest 
counties place as much as a penny on the rate. On the other hand, 
if county library schemes are to be administered in a mechanical 
way, sending out so many collections to schools and getting back so 
many at arranged. intervals, without the suggested effort being 
made to develop the social and educational side, then they might 
cost as little as a farthing in the pound, or even less. But spirit- 
less administration of that sort would help adult education and the 
voluntary associations very little; would, in fact, serve a less useful 
purpose than commercial schemes such as Mudie’s or the Times 
took Club, which supply to readers who know books and how to 
read them. These new schemes will supply to very mixed classes, 
most of whom require to have the ministry of books expounded to 
them; and the county librarians operating liberal schemes will 
require to be very “ live wires,” in contact with all social workers 
in the areas, so that these workers and their organisations will 
realise the great power of the new force operating to aid them. 


IIl...RURAL VOLUNTARY ASSOCTATIONS. 

In this section is described the work of a few of the more 
important rural associations whose activities naturally concern 
county library services and committees of the kind described in 
Part Il. of this paper. The county librarian will benefit himself 
considerably by working hand-in- hand with them, and in such 
work he will be doing the finest form of social service. 

Tne Workers’ Epvucationat Assoctation.—-The story of the 
W.E.A., 1903-1915, has been told by Mr. Mansbridge, its founder, 
in ‘An Adventure in Working-Class Education,” published last 
vear, ‘ The W.E.A. Year-book, 1918,” may also be referred to 
as expressing the ideals of the movement. The Adult Education 
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Committee was composed, as to two-thirds, of W.E.A. adherents. 
The policy of the Central Council has been recently outlined as 
follows: (1) The attitude of the Association to education is that 
the primary purpose of all education should be to develop individual 
capacity, judgment, and personality, always with a deep sense of 
responsibility for the well-being of the community. (2) The work 
of the Association is two-fold: (a) To awaken interest in education, 
to create a public understanding of its true meaning and purpose, 
and to advocate changes in the national system of education in 
conformity with the ideals of the Association. (+) The organisation 
of facilities for adult education with a non-vocational aim. (3) In 
organising and providing facilities for adult education the Associa- 
tion keeps in view the three main needs of working men and women : 
(a) Facilities of a literary, scientific and recreative character. 
(b) Facilities for a general understanding of the character and 
problems of social life and citizenship; and (¢) Special facilities for 
equipping them to share in the most effective way in the activities 
of the various organisations of which they are members. (//ighway, 
Aug., °20). The Association is non-party in politics and non- 
sectarian in that its relations with other organisations are limited 
to such mutua! activities as further its aims and objects. To 
enable the Association to accomplish its purpose it co-operates where 
necessary with, on the one hand, the Board of Education, Local 
Education Authorities, Universities and other educational institu- 
tions, and, on the other, with trade unions, co-operative societies, 
political parties and organisations, working-men’s clubs, adult 
schools, and similar bodies. The latest report shows that the 
Association has 277 branches, societies affiliated to it number 
2,760; and an individual membership of 20,703. A Rural Sub- 
Committee of the Association has given much thought to the work 
of the W.E.A. in rural areas, and a degree of success has attended 
efforts in Sussex, Wilts., Yorkshire, Hants. and Kent. This aspect 
was seriously affected by the war. (THe Workers’ EpvucationaL 
Association, 16, Harpur Street, Theobald’s Road, Holborn, 
London, W.C. 1.) 

Tue Nationa Home-Reapinc Union.--This body was formed 
in 1889 to stimulate and direct the love of reading among all 
classes, in the home and in reading circles—‘‘ to make reading the 
familiar habit of the eye and mind, to inculcate the imperative 
necessity for thought in the use of reading, to assist and guide the 
reader towards the best use of his or her faculties and the best 
methods of reading the best books on any subject.” With this 
object in view the Union: (1) provides courses of reading with 
select lists of books ; (2) sends out on loan illustrated portfolios of 
prints and photographs for use in connection with reading circles ; 
(3) provides companionship in reading by the promotion of reading 
circles of not less than five members; (4) conducts correspondence 
classes ; (5) issues from October to May a monthly magazine con- 
taining articles on books and their authors, questions on the books 
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read, and information of interest to readers; (6) arranges study 
circles. A certain amount of co-operation has been arranged 
between the Union and public libraries, and the Union hopes to 
be able to extend this co-operation in the future, especially in the 
formation of reading circles under the direction of the librarian. 
The Union has done much useful work, but those actually in touch 
with readers in libraries appear to think that the magazine and 
courses of study generally are too academic in character to attract 
any but the keenest students. (THe Nationa, Home-Reapine 
Union, 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 2.) 

Tue ApuLt Scnoot Movement.——The first aim of the movement 
is stated to be ‘‘ to make and develop men and women and to teach 
them the art of life.” In pursuance of that aim it treats as worthy 
of consideration any and every subject that touches the lives of 
its members; it welcomes without respect to religious belief or 
political opinion; its one test of membership is a willingness to 
join and share in responsibility for the conduct of the school; it 
knows no bars of social position; its offices are given by worth 
rather than by intellectual attainment. Its schools form social and 
spiritual homes for keen and equipped intellects seeking opportunity 
to learn from and to teach their fellows, for industrial leaders 
finding therein inspiration and knowledge for their difficult tasks, 
for ‘‘ average’ men and women who are shy of orthodox religious 
organisations, but who feel the need of fellowship and educational 
opportunities. A large number of the schools arrange during what 
is called “‘ the first half-hour,” lectures on a variety of subjects. 
There is now a tendency to systematise these lectures into connected 
courses, and thereby to increase their educational value. (A.E.C. 
Report, p. 211). In connection with the movement many week-end 
lecture schools have been organised, and Summer Schools have 
been held in many places. There are round about three hundred 
Adult Schools in rural parts. (Nationa, Aputt Scnoot Union, 
1, Central Buildings, Westminster, 8.W.) See Adult School Year- 
hook and Directory; Asusy: The Rural Problem. W .E.A Year- 
hook, 1918. 


Toe Vittace Ciurns’ Association..-The V.C.A. is a_ body 
formed for the purpose of promoting the club-spirit in rural areas, 
and it is highly-organised to that end. The clubs promoted by it 
must conform to these principles :—(1) They should be the centre 
of all social activities, and all forms of mental and physical recrea- 
tion. (2) They should be self-supporting, and free from the spirit 
of patronage. (3) All inhabitants of the village, without distinction 
of class or opinion, and, when practicable, of both sexes, should be 
eligible for membership. (4) The entire control should be vested 
in an elected committee. The organisation desires to assist in the 
co-ordination of all social and educational amenities in the rural 
areas. The Association is an off-shoot of the Agricultural Club, 
which has a membership of landowners, farmers, and rural workers 
meeting on equal terms, to discuss the reconstruction of the 
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countryside. A considerable amount of work has been done on 
behalf of the Association in different parts of Great Britain, and 
there is little doubt that it- has come to stay. It is the rural 
counterpart of the Working Men's Club and Institute Union, but 
its scope is somewhat broader.—{Tne Vittace Ciuss’ Assocta- 
TION). 

The Associations mentioned have fairly widespread connections, 
and most of them have heen bred on the cult of the book. Their 
potential value as library factors need not be emphasised. Prob- 
ably most useful help will be got from members of teaching 
organisations such as the N.U.T. in England and the E.I.S. in 
Scotland. The Scottish library movement in tural areas has 
received the strongest encouragement from the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. Farm Servants’ Unions and such like 
Associations should a'so be made use of, as in some p!aces the local 
branches are in touch with the W.E.A., and books are much 


required by them. 
LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ARISTONYMOUS,— 

Although you did not address your last letter to me-—oh no, I’m 
not annoyed at being passed over I think T must be permitted te 
answer you, for I belong to the ranks of the great unqualified. 
Your Eratosthenes, your Callimachus, your Kallikrates and ¢!}1 
your other Greek friends are so evidently and understandably 
biassed on this question of certification (Ptolemy must have been 
hot stuff on exams) that a reply from the sometime librarian of the 
Library at the Temple of the Palatine Apollo might be permitted 
as a counterblast to the voices of you learned gentlemen. 

Now I contend, Aristonymous, that you are wrong in saying 
that there are librarians, chiefs that is, who are unqualified. 
Surely the supposition is that before a man is placed in charge 
of a library he has shown himself fit to perform his duties as chief, 
though he may or may not have troubled to provide himself with 
evidence of his fitness, in the form of certificates. By all means let 
your assistant librarians be helped and encouraged to study by the 
means you suggest, but leave librarians and those in positions of 
responsibility out of your argument. In time it will bring about 
the state of affairs you desire. We old people can't live for ever 
though some of us do sit tight to our jobs, never having been paid 
enough to enable us to save up for our old age—and then you 
certificated people will have a clear feld before you. Good luck to 
you. Remember that every examining body that has ever been 
formed has comprised at first (for obvious reasons) men who did 
not possess the certificates they instituted for your benefit. Surely 
you would give them the order of the boot? 

Ifowever, I have said enough on this matter. If I say more I 
might give you the impression that I'm against you. An old man 
always does bear a little grudge against the younger generation ; 
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all the same, what really makes an old man happier, at the bottom 
of his heart, than to find the younger generation better, keener 
even, more favoured than he was—-because that’s what he’s lived 
for. And it’s what you will live for. And that’s that. 

But now I've started to write I might as well keep on a little 
longer. Il probably never trouble to write a “ Letter on Our 
Affairs" again, so I might as we!l improve the shining hour. 

I've been reading a most interesting article in this month's 
Fortnightly Review on ‘‘ Public Libraries under the New Act,” by 
the Director of your School of Librarianship. It’s interesting, I 
say; with parts of it 1 agree and with parts of it 

I Heartity Disacree, 

and, to me, it doesn't seem to lead anywhere. Dr. Baker is “ all 
out’ for co-ordination, and seems obsessed with the fear that we 
are indulging in wasteful overlapping. Really there is very, very 
little overlapping, and I defy the writer to prove that there is. 
And he allows his theory to carry him to the extreme of making 
an assertion which would be ridiculously absurd were it not also 
dangerous. He says that ‘An objection, not without weight, 
may be urged to any great increase of expenditure on our public 
libraries as they are at present. . . . Until the public hbrary 
question is taken in hand and treated as a whole on some such lines 
as were indicated by the Interim Report, it may well be argued 
that more liberal expenditure will simply mean more overlapping, 
more divergence between the progressive and the backward 
districts, and a more difficult piece of work when the time comes 
for introducing schemes of co-operation, interchange, and central 
supply.” 

A few paragraphs before Dr. Baker deplores the limited extent 
to which local authorities have availed themselves of their oppor- 
tunities under the new Act, yet he goes out of his way to put into 
the mouth of some cheese-paring local councillor specious arguments 
in favour of the policy of niggardliness which he himself deplores. 

Besides, do we want co-ordination? I won't say co-operation, 
which is quite a different thing. I think not. Union may mean 
strength, but it destroys the sense of the individual, which is more 
potent a factor towards progress. Presumably Dr. Baker and those 
who side with him prefer a nice level of mediocrity where nothing 
is bad—and nothing is better than the rest. He may deny this, 
for he may have overlooked the fact that mediocrity is the necessary 
accompaniment of the state of things he proposes. Why should one 
stick in the bundle be stronger than the others? 

But it is only an expression of the disease of the age. We must 
try not to shut our eyes to it, although it is the fruit of education 
and democracy. Is it really better to have a lot of medium people, 
or the ill-assorted mixture of good and bad, well off and badly off! 
You might say that it is better to have a lot of good people—and 
good institutions. Granted. But you'll never get them unless 
there are better examples for the poorer ones to emulate. If you 
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hamper the thriving progressive libraries with the deficiencies of 
the weaker ones, if you try to reduce the disparity between the 
progressive and the backward districts by the absurdly Gilbertian 
expedient of cutting off from the progressive ones their means of 
progressing—well, Dr. Baker's suggestion is self-condemned. If, 
before we can have this blessed co-ordination, we must reduce the 
best elements to be incorporated into this united library system, 
what hopes can we have for the future of his national library 
service ! 

Now I'm not saying that there is not much sound argument in 
the paper; what I am concerned with here is, however, not what 
I consider (with the deference that becomes the pupil of Polyhistor 
and the friend of Ovid) to be sound, but with that with which I 
disagree. Here is another statement that calls for comment. I 
doubt whether there is anyone who believes in 
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more than I do.—Here I am at one with you, Aristonymous. Here 
I agree, too, with Dr. Baker. But when, in spite of his ‘‘ anti- 
overlapping ” tendencies, he goes on to deplore the non-existence of 
a large municipal reference library for London, I am frankly 
astounded. What, may I ask him, what about the British Museum, 
the Patent Office Library, the Public Record Office, the Art Library 
at South Kensington, and the other great collections! Don't they 
provide Londoners with the reference library they need ! 

Well, now my time is nearly up. I must be a talkative old man, 
for I feel that now I've started I could emulate the Brook. One 
thing more I will say, though, harking back to my statement that 
an appointment presumes the necessary qualifications in the man 
who is appointed. 

Now a man has just been appointed chief librarian of a big city. 
Surely the presumption is that he is qualified to do his new work 

and, as a matter of fact, he ¢s, in every way. Yet the city 
brethren, not content with the fact that the retired librarian is 
still consulting librarian (or some such thing), must go and appoint 
an outsider to advise, etc. It’s a most reprehensible deed. It’s not 
only an insult to the man they have appointed ; it’s an insult to 
their own intelligences in having appointed him. They have 
secured a good man. Let him do his work unfettered. They won't 
regret it. 

If anyone had presumed to invite the librarian and bath super- 
intendent of the Ulpian Library, say, to poke his finger into my 
collection, I would have gone round and have dumped all his 
books and apparatus, and staff, into the Diocletian Baths—and seen 
him to the devil. 

Marcus Pomponius Marce.uvs. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 
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[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.] 


A remarkable piece of indexing has just been completed by 
Mr. Herbert Maurice Cashmore, the Birmincuam Deputy-Librarian. 
Mr. Cashmore conceived the idea of reading through the whole of 
the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” in order to select the 
names of all those who had any association with Birmingham. The 
result is a catalogue of about 1,060 names, and, as no such list has 
been attempted before, a really vaiuable contribution to the history 
of the city has been compiled. In many cases Mr. Cashmore has 
added brief notes to show the only link with the city-—such as 
Educated at Oscott’; ‘‘ Acted at Birmingham”; ‘‘ Lectured in 
Birmingham.” The index has been added to the Reference 
Library, and should certainly be of great value. 

Although all librarians will welcome the 1921 edition of ‘‘ The 
Literary Year Book,” their appreciation will not be quite unquali- 
fied. Most of us are inclined to judge the worth of a book by the 
treatment it gives of the subejcts of which we are qualified to 
speak, and if librarians judge this Literary Year Book as a whole 
by the section dealing with our profession we fear that their opinion 
will be a very low one-—unjustifiably so, probably. In the first 
place the Hon. Secretaries of the L.A. and of the L.A.A. are given 
respectively as Mr. L. Stanley Jast and Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers! 
But we continue our perusal and we find that, although the short 
list of libraries includes only some thirty municipal public libraries, 
in at least nine cases the name given as that of the librarian long 
since ceased to hold good! It is a pity that some attempt was not 
made to bring that section reasonably up to date. As it stands it 
is, in some cases, six years out of date. Among the periodicals 
dealing with “ Libraries,” in the classified list of periodicals, the 
Index Library is included ! 

WestHovucuton Public Library Committee has arranged a series 
of monthly lectures for the spring. Miss Ada L. Ward, and Messrs. 
Edgar Bellingham and Harold Feber are the lecturers, and a small 
charge is being made for admission. Miss Ward's lecture, held on 
Jan. 12th, was a great success. The Librarian of Westhoughton 
asks us to inform our readers that the address at the opening of 
the School Libraries was given by Mr. W. T. Wilson, M.P., not by 
Mr. G. H. Gater, as announced in the December number of the 
** Library World.” 

PERSONAL. 

Miss B. Marsorie Peacock, Wallasey Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Branch Assistant-in-Charge, Islington Public Libraries. 
Miss Peacock is a contributor to our pages, and is the author of 
A School and Club Librarian's Handbook, iv the Coptic Series for 
Librarians. 
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Mr. A. H. Giiierass, Hull Public Libraries, has been appointed 
sub-librarian, Warrington. 

Major J. A. Louis Downey, D.S.O., Director of the West 
Hartlepool Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, late of The 
Durham Light Infantry, has received two certificates from the 
Secretary of State for War, conveying the King’s high appreciation 
of his war services, and recording the fact that he was twice men- 
tioned in despatches by Sir Douglas Haig, the Commander-in- 
Chief, “‘ for gallant and distinguished services in the field,” first 
on 13th Nov., 1916 (when Captain Downey), and again on 9th 
April, 1917. The above distinction carries with it the privilege of 
wearing a bronze oak-leaf on the ribbon of the British War Medal. 
—Vide V. Daily Mail, 14/12/20. 

Mr. H. W. Recxetts, F.G.S., Deputy-Curator of the Sunderland 
Museum and Art Gallery, has been appointed to a similar position 
in the Museum and Art Gallery at West Hartlepool. 

Miss Monica Cant, of the Birmingham Reference Library, is to 
be Librarian of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Mr. 8S. Hats, Librarian in charge of the Forest Hill Branch, has 
been appointed deputy librarian of the Lewisham Public Libraries. 


REPORTS. 
Botton (County Boroven). Sixty-seventh Report of the Com- 

mittee, 1919-20. 

Chief Librarian: Archibald Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (1920): 184,863. Income: £9,308; from rate, £6,952. 
Expenditure: Salaries and wages, £4,087 ; administration, £1,278 ; 
books, binding and periodicals, £3,092. Stock: Lending, 104,607 ; 
reference, 30,661. Issues: Lending, 624,675, children’s reading 
rooms (estimated), 120,000, reference (60,000 estimated open shelves 
issues), 69,932. 

Boltonians were wise enough to secure for their libraries the benefit of a 
2d. rate as long ago as 1909; this report tells what enthusiastic competent 
librarians can do when they are backed by reasonable public support, and 
it is a lesson that may well be taken to heart by other local authorities. 
The issues ‘are remarkable. Although the Reference Library has not kept 
pace with the development of the Lending Department, as it is proposed to 
pay ial attention to the needs of reference readers, doubtless that will 
soon be remedied. For the work of the rest of the library there can be 
nothing but unqualified praise. 

An interesting feature of the report is the long list of a very representa- 
tive collection of newspapers and periodicals; it is so complete that only one 
quibbling suggestion is provoked—the provision of some such time-table as 
the A.B.C. or Cassell’s, for the benefit of those who find Bradshaw a little 
beyond them. ‘There are such peopie. 

One paragraph amuses us. Is it not a little unfair to ascribe the fact that 
more books than usual were unaccounted for this year [in the stocktaking] 
as due to the inefficiency of the Junior Staff? Is it not rather due to the 
increased efficiency, in a certain direction, of a section of the general 
public ? 

Kensat Rise. Annual Report of the Library Committee, 1919-20. 

Supervising Librarian: Frank E. Chennell, F.L.A.; Librarian- 
inCharge: Fred. L. Seidel. Population: Not stated. Income 
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and expenditure: No figures given. Stock: Lending, 14,157; 
reference, 1,301. Issues: Lending, 99,016; reference, 2,897. 

A very natural thought on reading this report is how much better it 
would be if this Mevery were linked up with the others of the district into 
a centralized system—but this is not the place to enlarge upon the theme 
lest it should seem to cast any reflection upon the very good work described 
in this report. When it is said that over 99,000 volumes were issued to the 
four thousand odd borrowers, it will be seen that any such suggestion would 
be ‘a most unjust one. If only the reference issues were in proportion, one 
could wish for no better record. 

The report includes a list of periodicals in which one finds, in spite of 
its modest dimensions, all the really essential papers and magazines, except- 
ing the Quarterly Review. Surely this should be added? We read with 
amusement that the suggestion book included “ a thoughtful suggestion for 
a longer holiday period for the Staff at Christmas!’’ ‘At least one reader 
appreciates the excellent work of the staff!—And we are pleased to learn 
that the Committee were able to accede to the proposition. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Booxust. A Guide to the Best New Books. Published in 
10 numbers a year. American Library Association. (London: 
Grafton & Co.). 

This is the oficial book selection magazine of the American Library 
Association. FEiach number contains an annotated list of 175 to 200 current 
including General Literature, Fiction, Children’s Books, 

Inited States Government Documents, etc. It gives a brief outline of the 

contents of each book listed, and indicates the class of reader to which it will 

make its special appeal. 

Tne subscription rate for this periodical is 12s. per annum, but the pub- 
lishers are offering to book all subscriptions takeu before July Ist next at 
the reduced rate of 9s. per annum. The issue before us is No. 3 of Volume 
17, December, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 


Sir,—As Mr. Robinson Smith has seen fit to throw out a chal- 
lenge to me, I trust you will allow me, not to reply to it as such, 
but to examine its bearing—or rather its lack of bearing-—upon my 
statement. In plain English, Mr. Smith asks me to prove that 
there are more people who know the alphabet than there are people 
who understand a scientific system of book classification. Needless 
to say, no one would accept the challenge. What I said was that it 
would be difficult to prove that his system was a system of classifi- 
cation, and if Mr. Smith really believes that his challenge is any 
answer to that statement, I would respectfully suggest that he 
might study, in any book on logic or on library classification, the 
logical definition of classification and the enumeration of its 
essentials-one of which is the mutual exclusiveness of species. 
Should he then care to issue a challenge which is based upon the 
knowledge he will have gained, no doubt the Library Assistants’ 
Association will, in view of their recent financial losses, be glad to 
accept his cheque for five guineas.—Yours, etc., 

LIONEL ROY McCOLVIN. 
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LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


_ Specialising in Library. Work with the 
Largest Stock of Library Replacements ~ 
in the Country 
FOR PROMPT. ATTENTION 
AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


The Woolston Book Co., Ltd. 
NOTTINGHAM. 


LIBRARIANS, PLEASE NOTE— 


At Foyle’s Bookshops are to be found the most suitable books for Rural 
and Town Teachers’ Reference Libraries, Works’ Libraries, and 
purpose. 


The ts at afford a wider choice than 
Foyle’s Bookshops a 


BOOKS 


New & “As New” Lone 

Sent on approval. ont 

Educational, Technical and Scientific, 

c and Encyclopedian, 

Boole First Editions, French, German, ond Beaks 
First Editions, French, German, Spanish and Italian Books. 

+€PECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. BOOKS PURCHASED OR EXCHANCED. 


. & G. FOYLE, 


Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: Foylibra, Ox, London. 
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OUR CATALOGUE 


Many Librarians already have our catalogue; we hope that those 
who have not yet received one, or who have mislaid the list sent, 
will write for one, and 


FILE IT FOR REFERENCE. 


Almost all the technical works on librarianship published in 
England and America are listed in our catalogue, as well as the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date book indexes. From time to 
time changes occur in our list, 7.¢., additions of new publications, 
alterations in price, new editions, etc., and THESE CHANGES 
WILL BE ANNOUNCED EACH MONTH ON A SPECIAL 
PAGE OF THE “LIBRARY WORLD.” 


Do not throw away your Catalogue: 
file it for reference; cut out from the 
“Library World” each month the 
page containing announcements of 
alterations and additions and attach 
it to the Catalogue. 


You will thus be able to keep a complete and correct record of all 
the publications of Grafton & Co. and The H. W. Wilson Company. 
You will be able to tell at a glance what new books are in the press, 
when to renew book index subscriptions, when the various 
cumulated volumes are due, etc. 


When you want a new catalogue, send a Post-Card: one will reach 
you by return. F 


When you want more information about our publications than it 
is possible to give in a catalogue, write to us about it. Your 
enquiries will have our immediate attention, and our knowledge 
of the technical publications issued for the use of the library 
profession is always at your service. 


GRAFTON & CO., 
-7 & 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1 


Printed by Praintixc-Crart, Ltp., London and Mansfield, and Published for the 
Proprietors by Grarton & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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